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A GEM. 


There’s a beautiful song on the slumbrous air, 

- That drifts through the valley of dreams; 

It comes from a clime where the roses were, 

And a tuneful heart and bright brown bair 
That waved in the morning beams. 


Soft eyes of azure and eyes of brown, 

And snow-white foreheads are there, 
A glimmering cross and a gtittering crown, 
A thorny bed and a couch of down, 

Lost hopes and leaflets of prayer. 


A breath of spring in the breezy woods, 
Sweet wafts from the quivering pines— 

Blue violet eyes beneath green hoods, 

A bubble of brooklets—a scent of buds, 
Bird warblers and clambering vines. 


A rosy wreath and a dimpled hand, 
A ring and a slighted vow, 

Three golden links of a broken band, 

A tiny track on the snow-white sand, 
A tear and a sinless brow. 


There’s a tincture of grief in the beautiful song 
That sobs on the slumbrous air, 

And loneliness felt in the festive throng, 

Sinks down on the soul as it trembles along 
From a clime where the roses were. 


We heard it first at the dawn of day, 
And it mingled with matin chimes, 
But years have distanced the beautiful lay, 
And its melody floweth from far away, 
And we call it now Old Times. 


THE KEYS OF ST. PETER; 
OR, 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 


4A TRUE ITALIAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I.—CONTINUED. 


Among the cardinals resident in the city was an 
old man whose infirmities made him seem yet older 
than he was, and whose quiet and retired life was 
remarkable only for its purity and for its perfect in- 
offensiveness to any man alive. Nor were the social 
position or connexions of this good old man more cal- 
culated to draw attention on him than the unpretend- 
ing modesty of his blameless life. For the old Cardinal 


| 


of Ancona, had begun life as an humble mendicant 
friar; and having first risen by his virtues and talents 
to be the general of his order, had by this road reactfed 
the cardinalate. Yet it was on this obscure old man 
that the eyes of his fellows of the Sacred College had 
tnrned as the most likely candidate for the papacy, on 
the evidently not distant day when Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, despite all his precautions, should not be able 
to live any longer. There were not wanting members 


of the college bearing the names of Medici, Este. Far- 


nese, and others of the great princely families of Italy. 
But every man was afraid of his fellow. Most menin 
Rome at that day, whether clerical or lay, had so much 
cause to fear! And it was thought that no man need 
fear poor old Cardinal di Montalto, who had never 
given offence to any one, or seemed capable of con- 
ceiving a feeling of animosity or resentment. Besides. 
the very manifest infirmities of old Peretti—that was 
the Cardinal di Montalto’s family name—his tottering 
gait and bent body were, on the principle above men- 
tioned, all recommendations in his favor. It was clear 
he could not last long. And his short papacy would 
give rival parties time, as each hoped, to strengthen 
itself, and to be ready then for the struggle which 
they feared to undertake at the present moment. As 
for the old man himself, when spoken to on the sub- 
ject, he would treat the matter as one in which a man 
so near the grave could have little interest; and with 
a mild sigh and gentle shake of his bent head, follow- 
ed by a hollow cough, would give his hearers to un- 
— how entirely his mind was occupied on other 
things. | 

Rome, however, though quite agreeing with the 
Cardinal di Montalto, in the opinion that he could not ~ 
last long, yet thought it “probable that he would 
last longer than the octogenarian pope; and considered 
that for such brief space he would be the most con- 
venient, inoffensive, meek that could be found. 
Despite himeelf, therefore, Felix Peretti, Cardinal di 
Montalto, occupied an important position in the Ro- 
man world when the Accoramboni family arrived in 
the Eternal City. ; 

CHAPTER II.—THREE STRINGS TO THE HEROINE’S BOW. 

The “sensation” caused by the first appearance of 
the beauty on this great theatre and focus of all the 
grandeurs of the world, exceeding all that the 
proprietors of the new “great attraction” had 
promised themselves. All Rome talked of nothing 
else than the lovely and all-accomplished Vittoria.— 
Cardinals met to discuss the rival pretensions of the 


di Montalto, who was the son of a peasant of the March French and Spanish courts, but found themselves neg- 
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lecting such trifling matters to expatiate, quite en 
connaisseurs, on the marvellous perfections of the 
young provincial from the Marches, Princes of the 
noblest and most powerful families of Italy, young 
and old, single or married, swore that the bewitching 
stranger was worthy of promotion to the honor of be- 
coming—the plaything of an hour to any one of them. 
Father, mother, and brothers, all found themselves 
suddenly changed into people of importance; sought 

h of by magnates lay and 
ecclesiastical, into whose presence they would have 
hardly ventured to come cap in hand a few short 
weeks ago. In a word, their speculation promised 
excellently well; and only scielenes was needed to 
make the most of it. Very mnch prudence; Italian 
prudence, of a far more long-sighted and subtly cal- 
culating kind than is ordinarily known to the more 
offhand and open men of a less guileful race. 

The game now to be played out by the combined 
sagacity of the Accoramboni fay was one which 
caHed forth all the resources of this favorite faculty. — 
If the prizes in the wheel were numerous and splen- 
did, so also were the dangers which lay thick and 
various round about them; so many things had to be 
considered in that strangely constituted and cynically 


era | Roman world, which the members of a sim-. 
ecause a more law-governed, state of society 


pler. 
would never dream of. 

No part of the difficulty which lay before Vittoria’s 
judicious father and anxious mother, arose from lack 
of eligible candidates for their daughter’s favor. Suit- 
ors on all sorts of terms came forward in abundance. 
To choose wisely and prudently among them, was the 
point. And the difficulty of. the case was sadly in- 
creased by a discordance of opinion between Vit- 
toria’s papa and mamma. The case was as follows: 
From among the crowd of pretendants, three stood 
forward prominently as the most promising. The 
first was Francesco Peretti, the favorite nephew of 
poor quiet old Cardinal di Montalto. The Perettis 
were poor, and not even noble. What then had sim- 
- Francesco Peretti to offer that could justify him in 

reaming of carrying off a prize that princes and car- 
dinals were disputing? His personal qualifications 
may have been high, or may have been none at all. 
Of the many contemporary writers who have express- 
ly or incidentally mentioned the facts of this history, 
no one has thought it worth bis while to advert even 
to such irrelevant circumstances. But Francesco 
Peretti was the nephew of the uncle; and it might 
well be that the nephew of old Fra Felice (Friar Fe- 
lix, as we should say) would turn out to be the great- 
est catch in all Rome. For all the world in the Eter- 
nal City seemed to have made up their minds that the 
decrepit dld cardinal friar was to be pope. Anda 
pope’s favorite nephew! And sucha pope;a meek old 
man used to the quietest retirement, withcut worldly 
sense or passion in him enough to resist the taking of 
his cloak off his back! Why, it would be as god 
as having the papacy itself for one’s dower! “And 
then, my dear Vittoria, itis your duty, you know, to 
think of vour family. There are four brothers! God 
knows, it’s little enough that I can do for them. But 
with the position that such a marriage would place 
you in, there are no limits—positively mo limits to 
the hopes that might open before all of us.” It is true 
that in catching Peretti, Vittoria was playing her 


great stake for a bird not in the hand, but still in the 
bush of the future. It was possible, after all, that the 
Cardinal di Montalto might never be pope. But, on 
the other hand, the Peretti marriage was free from 
great risks and perils which surrounded the union 
with another of the trio of aspirants, who, out of all 
those that at first entered their names, finally ran for 
the plate. 

All these things duly meditated and calculated,papa 
Accoramboni declared himself decidedly in favor of 
knocking down all that desirable lot, with magnificent 
head of hair annexed, lovely eyes, attractive form, 
brilliant accomplishments laid on regardless of ex- 
pense, &c., &c, &e., known by the name and title of 
Vittoria Accoramboni to Francesco Peretti, as the 
best bidder. 

But, as has been said, there was an unhappy differ- 
ence of opinion between the chiefs of the Accoram- 
boni councils And while in reply to Peretti’s propo- 
sals, “papa said, yes! she may; mamma said, no! she 
shan’t!” For the female imagination was dazzled by 
the brilliant magnificence of. the second candidate for 
her daughter’s hand. This was no less a man than 
the Italian historical reader’s old acquaintance, Prince 
Paolo Giordano Orsini! There was an offer! the 
head of all the Orsini clan! the noblest family in 
Rome! The owner of immense territorics, and so 
powerful, that popes themselves quailed before him, 
and hesitated to put the law in execution against him 
orhis. Was such a son-in-law to be for a moment 
compared to the obscure nephew of an old monk, who 
might or might not one day be pope? In this case, 
the bird was a bird in the hand, and not one in the 
bush, and a bird of such dazzling plumage! The 
prince was the man for the lady mother’s money; and 
if her word was worth anything, no trumpery com- 
moner should ever have her darling child, &c., &c., 
&c.—a whole page of etceteras! 

There were, however, some drawbacks to the bril- 
liant advantages of a union with the prince, that 
must be admitted. In the first place—and this was 
the consideration that chiefly weighed with the pru- 
dent and wary father—the whole of the powerful and 
unscrupulous Orsini clan would doubtless be furious 
at such a mismarriage on the part of its chief. And 
there were other very influential personages likely to 
be highly offended by the marriage. It was not with- 
out reason, in short, that Count Claudio Accoramboni 
considered the connexion, however flattering, as 
doubly hazardous. Then, again, the noble Orsini 
had, about two years previously, murdered his first 
wife. Not that such a circumstance could be held in 
anywise to sully the character of one in the unat- 
tackable position of the Prince Orsini, or that any 
great weight shonld be attributed to an accident that 
would frequently happen in the noblest families.— 
Still, Vittoria’s father thought that, all other things 
being equal, it might be held to be an objection to a 
son-in law in the eyes of a fond parent; while her 
mamma felt strongly that in the case of a prince, it 
was mere invidious cavilling to rake up matters ofa 
kind that were never alluded to in really good socie- 
ty. Again: though of course no nobility could be 
more exalted, more undoubted, more ancient and cel- 
ebrated than that of the chief of the great house of 
Orsini, whose names are to be fonnd on every page of 
the history of their country for hundreds of years 
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back as the constant disturbers of peaceful life and 
social progress by their noble determination to be 
subject to no law save that of their own fierce will, 
though all the world recognised this nobility as of the 
purest water and most genuine dye, yet, somehow or 
other, old Dame Nature, obstinately taking note only 
of his highness’s manner of life, had got it into her 
stupid old head that he was not noble at all, but to a 
remarkable degree the reverse. Not that it would 
have signified a rush what Dame Nature, with her 
old-fashioned notions, might have thought about the 
matter, had it not been that she had unfortunately 
found the means of expressing her opinion so em- 
phatically, that it was impossible not to be more or 
less annoyed by it. It was now fifty years that she 
had been making up her mind as to the genuineness 
of the nobility of the most noble prince; and she now 
announced her opinion on the subject to the world by 
fashioning him into the most hideously bloated cari- 
cature of the human form and face divine that a 
nightmare fancy could conceive. He was, we are 
told, so erormously fat, that his leg was as large 
round as an ordinary man’s body. And one of these 
huge unnaturally bloated limbs was afflicted with a 
loathsome cancerous affection, named, we are told by 
the science of that good old time, a ‘lupa,’ or she-wolf, 
because it was necessary continually tosupply it with 
abundant applications of raw flesh, in order that, ex- 
erting on them its destroying power, it might so the 
more spare the living tissues of the noble patient’s 
body. It might seem, on the whole, to the livers ina 
degenerate age, that these circumstances might also 
have weighed somewhat in the estimate of the prince as 
a bridegroom, formed by the young lady and her fami- 
ly. But they do not appear to have done so. And 
the facts have been preserved by the contemporary 
writers only as the envious talk of other Roman la- 
dies, mothers and daughters, who would fain have se- 
cured the noble prince, lupa and all, for themselves. 


That other little circumstance of the removal of his 


first wife by the agency of his highness’s own noble 
hands; though it was hy no means felt to have cast 
any stain on the prince’s fair fame as a knight and a 
geutleman, or to have rendered him generally on that 
account a less desirable family connexion, yet was one 
of the causes that, as prudent Count Accoramboni 
perceived, contributed to surround a marriage be- 
tween his daughter and the prince with especial dan- 
ger. For the first Princess Orsini, thus removed,was 
no other than Isabella dei Medici, the sister of Fran- 
cis, the reigning Duke of Florence, and of the Cardi- 
nal Ferdinand dei Medici, one of the most powerful 
of the Sacred College. Now this poor Isabella had 
unhappily been led, by the total neglect of her noble 
husband, to requite his conduct to her in such sort, 
as to make her death no less necessary to the honor 
of her ‘serene’ and ‘most reverend’ brothers, than to 
that of her husband. So much so, that the former, 
far from feeling any estrangement from their brother- 
in-law on that account, considered themselves be- 
holden to him for his nice care for the reputation of 
the family. And, notwithstanding any little unpleas- 
antoess as to the manner of their dear departed sis- 
ter’s death, the duke and the cardinal would have felt 
that the ‘honor’ of the Medici family was dreadfully 
compromised by their brother-in-law making so shock- 


ing a misalliance. And Count Accoramboni wisely 
considered that it might nct pay in the long run to 
encounter such enmities, eveu to make his daughter 
Princeas Orsini. 


But no prudent considerations of this kind could 
induce his lady wife to give up the dear vision of 
becoming mother-in-law to a prince. Despite hie fifty 
years, his infirmities, and his monstrous unwieldy 
person, she felt that a prince is a prince for a’ that, 
and a’ that, and twice as muckle’s a‘ that. And the 
Orsini offer had, accordingly her consistent and un- 
flinching support. 


As for the third proposals, perhaps it would have 
been better to say nothing about them, were it not for 
the paramount obligation to tell the truth, and, as far 
a8 in him lies, the whole truth, which is binding on 
whosoever presumes to meddle with history. 


Well, then, the beautiful Vittoria’s third suitor was 
his eminence the most reverend sexagenarian Cardi- 
nal Bishop Farnese. Suitor? Proposals? Why, the 
old man was a priest irrevocably vowed to celibacy! 
Yes, indeed. That.was unquestionably the state of 
the case. And yet his ‘proposals’ had the energetic 
support of two of the brothers. What! when it has 
been just related how two other brothers, acting ac- 
cordiug to the ideas prevalent in that age, thought it 
necessary to connive at their fallen sister’s murder, to 
purge the family of the disgrace brought on it by her 
fault! And these two Accoramboni brothers, too, 
were of ‘noble birth” But they were reprobate casta- 
ways then, these young Gubbio counts? Far from it! 
One of them, we are assured by amonk who has 
written a biography of Sixtus’the Fifth, was ‘a young 
man of saintly movala,’ and was shortly afterwards 
made a bishop. And, doubtless, if proposals of the 
nature of those of his venerable eminence the Cardi- 
nal Farnese had come from any one of the same rank 
as the Accorambonis, the young brother of saintly 
morals would have duly resented them. That is the 
whole explanation of the matter. What but honor 
could accrue to an obscure provincial count’s daughter 
and her family from any connection with a cardinal 
and a Farnese? 


CHAPTER III.—-THE BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 


Thus Vittoria’s three suitors had each their parti- 
sans in the family councils. The father was strong 
in favor of Francesco Peretti, the nephew of his uncle; 
the mother was desperately bent on having “the 
sweet prince;” and the brother of saintly morals wa: 
of opinion that most might be made out of the novie 
and reverend Farnese. And what about the lovely 
maid herself? Did she remain aloof and fancy-free 
while her elders were debating her destiny? Did she 
take either side in the momentous question? Did she 
tell one lover to “ask mamma,” and the other to 
“apeak to papa?’”’ Or are we to suppose that she was 
looked upon by her parents as an article to be dis 
ed of, and as having no voice in the matter? If we 


} could dixcover any hint that could indicate a preter- 


ence on the young lady’s part at this stage of the 
matter, it would be held to throw a light upon some 
subsequent parts of the story. But no word of the 
sort is to be fuund: 

(To be continued.) 
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“He’s a dear darling, clumsy old bookworm,” said 
Clara Lennox, cutting the dead leaves off her pet gera- 
nium with a pair of tiny scissors; “but as for marrying 
‘Charlie Penn, why, I should as soon think of marrying 
the big book-case, or the piano, or any other solid, 
substantial piece of furniture!” 

“Then why do you encourage him and flirt with 
him, and receive attentions from him?” said Sybil 
Waite, indignantly. 

“Why? Oh because——” 

Sybil replied: 

“Clara, you’re a coquette, and I think you deserve 
to live and die an old maid, if you trifle with the feel- 
ings of such a noble young man as Charlie Penn.” 

But Clara made no answer and went on with her 
scissors, singing some merry air to herself, while the 

’ warm sunshine, falling full on her blue eyes, turned 
them into rills of liquid light. ; 

Yes, Clara Lennox was very pretty, and she knew 
it; and so, alas! did Charlie Penn. 


How the saucy little beauty tormented the faithful, 
true-hearted fellow! Sometimes she rained sweet 
words and sweeter smiles upon him-—sometimes she 
would hardly notice him—and sometimes, again, her 
cold, ceremonious dignity would chill him to the very 
heart. And through it all he hoped and trusted on, 
as men will do. 

“If’s too bad, Charlie,’ said Sybil, who was Char- 
lie’s cousin and faithful ally: “if I were you I wouldn’t 
bear it a minute longer!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Penn, sorrowfully; “but suppose 
you couldn’t help yourself? Imagine that all your hap- 
piness depended on a girls fancy—as—as mine does?” 

“Are you really as far gone as that, Charlie?” said 
Sybil, pityingly. 

“T’m afraid | am,” said honest Charlie. Sybil dear! 
if I only knew whether or not she cared for me!” 

“I'll ascertain that, Charles,” said Sybil, nodding 
her head significantly. 

“How?” 

“Hal What an absurd question to ask! How can 
Itellhow? Only—lI’ll do it! Promise me one thing, 
Charlie. Dont see Clara until I give you permis- 
sion.” 

“I promise,” said Charlie, looking very much puz- 
zled, and a little amused. “How long is it likely to 


“Well,” said Sybil thoughtfully, not very long.” 
_ And she tripped away full of sly little plots, plans, 
and machinations 

Clara was busy making some attractive kind of 
head-dress out of pink ribbons and artificial pink 
buds, one bright June evening, a little snbsequently, 
when Miss Sybil Waite, was announced. 

“Clara,” said Miss Waite, mysteriously, “I’ve some 
news for you!” 

“News? What is it?” Said Clara, rather abstract- 
edly, putting her head on one side to contemplate the 
effect of her work. 

“Our Charlie is going to be married!’ 

Clara looked 1p suddenly. 

“What! Charlie Penn?” 

“Way, to be sure—whom else could I mean?” 

“Married !” 

The rosy glow was coming and going une»nscious- 


ly on Clara’s cheek. She laid down her work. 

“Married? And to whom?” 

“Oh, that’s a secret-—Charles must tell you that 
himself. Are you not glad, Clara?” 

“Y-yes, very glad!” 

But Clara Lennox spoke slowly, and her — 

uivered a little. She did not look so much rejoiced, 

after all. Sybil watched her fair face with a keen, 
observant glance. 

“You see,” said Sybil, “I thought you would like to 
know, becanse you and Charlie were such old friends.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Clara, and the pink ribbons 
slipped unheeded to the floor, while Clara leaned her 
cheek on her hand and looked dreamily at the far 
away sunset. 


Sybil arose to go, and Clara started from her reve- 
rie. But Miss Waite was satisfied with the result of 
her inquiries, and no persuasion could induce her to 
remain longer. 

Clara went back to her seat in the sunset loveli- 
ness to think, and—to cry! For Clara Lennox was 
very low-spirited, and wished to find eut the secret of 
her own passionate, impulsive little heart. 

“Clara!” 

Miss Lennox dashed the drops away from her cheek 
with a quick motion—she had not heard the familiar 
footstep on the threshold. 

“Mr. Penn.” 

She did not say “Charlie,” as She had been wont 
to do. 

“You have been crying @lara;may I ask you why?” 

“T don’t know why,” said Clara, telling a delibe- 
rate falsehood. “I suppose because I felt lonesome— 
and x 

She paused abruptly here. 

“Clara,” said Charley gently, “I have something 
to say to you to-night.” 

“It’s something,” thought Clara, her heart beginning 
to beat hurridly. “I wonder who she is? I know—l 
know I shal! hate her!” | 

“Can you guess what it is?” | 

“Yes,” said Clara passionately, “I know what it is; 
you are in love!” 

And then the tears burst forth—she hid her face in 
her hands. 

“Dear Clara, will you give mea word of hope? 
Will you promise one day to be mine?” 

“1”. repeated Clara, looking up with sudden agita- 
tion. Oh, Charlie, is it me?” 

“Whom else could it be, dearest? You have al- 
ways been first and dearest to my heart. Answer me 
Clara,—tell me yes” 

And Clara’s “yes” was almost inaudible through 
her sobs; yet she was very happy, too. 

“T told you I conld find out,” said little Sybil, look- 
ing very wise, when Charlie Penn came back exultant 
to tell her that Clara Lennox was to be his wife in 
August. 

Sy bil’s stratagem had proved successful. 

Chimney Corner. 


Draw tt Mup.-—The steamship City of Cork, which 
lately arrived in Liverpool from New York, can boast 
of a wonderful achievement. She was navigated 
across the Atlantic with a Cork’s-crew. 
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DODGING A BUFFALO ON THE ICE. 


I wandered far into the bare prairie, which was 
spread around me like an ocean of snow, the gentle 
undulations here and there having no small resem- 
blance to the ground swell. When the sun took off 
his night-cap of mist (for the morning was cloudy), 
the glare of the landscape, or rather snowscape, was 
absolutely painful to my eyes; but a small veil of 
green crape obviated that difficulty. Toward noon I 
was aware of a buffalo, at a long distance, turning up 
the snow with his nose and feet, and cropping the 
withered grass beneath. I always thought it a deed 
of mercy to slay such an old fellow, he looked so mis- 
erable and discontented with himself. As to the in- 
dividual in question, I determined to put an end to his 
long, turbulent and evil life. 

To this effect, I approached him as a Chinese male- 
factor approaches a mandarin—that is to say, prone, 
like a serpent. But the: parity only exists with res- 
pect to the posture; for the aforesaid malefactor ex- 

cts to receive pain, whereas I intended to inflict it. 

e was a grim-looking barbarian—and, if a beard be 
a mark of wisdom, Peter the Hermit was a fool to 
him. So, when I had attained a suitable proximity, I 
appealed te his feelings with a bullet. He ran—and 
I ran; and I had the best reason to ,run—for he ran 
after me, and I thought that a pair of horns might 
destroy my usual equanimity and equilibrium. In 
truth I did not fly any too fast, for the old bashaw 
was close behind me, and I could hear him breathe. 
I threw away my gun; and, as there was no tree at 
hand, I gained the center of a pond of afew yards 
area, such as are found all over the prairies in Feb- 
ruary. 

Here I stood secure, as though in a magic circle, 
well knowing that neither pigs nor buffaloes can walk 
upon ice My pursuer was advised of this fact also, 
and did not venture to trust himself on so slippery a 
footing. Yet it seemed that he was no gentleman; at 
least he did not practise forgiveness of injuries. He 
perambulated the periphery of the pond. till I was 
nearly as cold as the ice underme. It was worse than 
the stone jug, or the Black-hole at Caleutta. Ah! 
thought I, if lonly had my gun. I would soon re- 
lieve you from your post. 

But discontent was allin vain. Thus I remained, 
and thus he remained, for at least four hours. In the 
mean while, I thought of the land of steady habits; 
of baked beans, and pumpkins, and codfish on Satur- 
days. There, said 1 to myself, my neighbor’s pro- 
ceeding would be reckoned unlawful, I guess; for no 
one can be held in custody without a warrant and 
sufficient reason. If ever I get back, I won’t be 
caught in such a scrape again. 
~ Grief does not last for ever; neither does anger; and 
my janitor, either forgetting his resentment, which, to 
say the truth, was not altogether groundless, or 
thinking it was useless, or tired of his self-imposed 
duty, or for some reason or other, bid me farewell 
with a loud bellow, and walked away to a little oasis 
that was just in sight, und left me to my meditations. 


I picked "p my gun and followed. He entered the 
wooud—and so did I, just in time to see him fall and 
expire. 


The sun was setting; and the weather was getting 
colder and colder. I could hear the ground crack, 


and the trees split with its intensity. I was at least 
twenty miles from home; and it behoved me, if I did 
not wish to ‘“‘wake in the morning and find myself 
dead,” to make a fire as speedily as possible. I now 
first perceived that, in my very natural hurry to es- 
cape from my shaggy foe, | had lost the martin-skin 
wherein I carried my flint, steel and tinder. This 
was of little consequence; I had often made a fire by 
the aid of my gun before, and 1 drew my knife and 
began to pick the flint. Death to my hopes—at the 
very first blow I struck it ten yards from the lock, 
and it was lost for ever in the snow. 

“Well,” said I to myself, I have cooked a pretty 
kettle of fish, and brought my calf’s head toa fine 
market. Shall I furnish those dissectors, the wolves, 
with a subject; or shall cold work the same effect. on 
me that grief did upon Niobe? Would that I hada 
skin like a buffalo!” 

Necessity is the spur, as well as the mother, of in- 
vention; and, at these last words, a new idea flashed 
through my brain like lightning. I verily believe 
that I took off the skin of my victim in fewer than ten 
strokes of my knife. Such a hide entire is no trifle; 
it takes a strong man to lift it;—but I rolled the one 
in question about me, with the hair inward, and lay 
down to sleep, tolerably sure that neither Jack Frost 
nor the wolves could get at me, through an armor 
thicker and tougher than the sevenfold shield of 
Ajax. 

Darkness closed in; and araven began to sound 
his note of evil omen from a neighboring branch.— 
“Croak on, bluck angel,” said I, “I have heard croak- 
ing before now, and am not to be frightened by any 
of your color.” Suddenly a herd of wolves struck up 
at a distance, probably excited by the scent of the 
slain buffalo. ‘Howl on,” said I; “and, being among 
wolves, I will how] too—for I like to be in the fash- 
ion; but that shall be the extent of our intimacy.”— 
Accordingly, I uplifted my voice, like a pelican in the 
wilderness, and gave them back their noise, with in- 
terest. Then I lay down again and moralised. This, 
thought I, is life. 
if she were alive now? 
ture, but never read anything like this. 


I have read books of adven- 
In this ro- 


mantic situation I fell asleep without further ado.— 


Snelling. 


Way was Desdemona the most discontented of all 
women? Because the Moor she had—the Moorshe 
wanted. 

Some one, speaking of a highly ornamented house, 
whose proprietor was not particularly hospitable, 
said:—‘I should like to see a little less gilding and 
more carving.” 

A Hcman Wotr.—A human being with the in- 
stincts and habits of a wolf, has lately been discovered 
in a pack of wolves, in the kingdom of Oude, India. 
Wolves abound in that country, and children are of- 
ten carried off by them; and the theory in this case is, 
that an infant was carried off by a she wolf, adopted, 
and raised to manhood, and now presents the appear- 
ance of a human wolf. The creature has been canght, 
clothed, and is now kept by a gentleman in Thabje 
Vampore, some eight hundred miles west of Calcutta. 
He does not speak, and eats his food from the ground, 
and avoids the gaze of the human eye.— Ez. 


What would my poor mother say . 
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CURIOUS NATIONAL CREEDS. 


THE HINDOO FAITH. 


Our subjects will not always be scientific; some- 
times they will be theological; sometimes philosophical. 
This morning we propose an incursion far away 
among the Hindoos for an inspection of some of the 
curiosities—and there are many—connected with their 
ancient faith. 

Perhaps no part of the outer world is so remark- 
able for its religious and social system as India. 
People there inherit their occupation.in life by birth. 
Whether a man is to be a warrior, merchant, laborer, 
or one of the sacred classes, is determined before he 
is born by the grade or rank of his parents—or by 
their caste, as it is termed. 

It must be understood that in India religion is om- 
nipotent. It regulates everything, and enters into 
every act of life. It determines every man’s position 
in the social scale, irrespective of anything he can do 
or say. Distinctions of caste which regulate the oc- 
cupations of life are supposed to have been decreed 
by the divine will, against which it is as useless to 
rebel as against the laws of eternal nature. Hence 
the Hindoo accepts the class of life which religious 
custom allots him, with as much assurance that he 
was born for it, as that he was born to cat and drink, 
or that birds were created to fly, or fish to swim. 

According to the creed of Hindoostan God has 
made men in four great classes or castes. First, the 
priests; secondly, the warriors and rulers; next the 
capitalists, traders and farmers; and lastly, the arti- 
zans and luborers.' Of all these the Brahmin is the 
chosen of God’s creation, and His priests. In fact, 
they are supposed to partake in part of the divine in 
their nature. ‘They are so holy that they are defiled 
if they only come within the shadow of certain out- 
casts of Hindoo society. Some of the commentators 
on their sacred writings declare the Brahmin to be a 
sort of “earthly god” and worthy of worship. “A 
Brahmin, whether learned or ignorant, is a powerful 
divinity,” says one text. “Brahmins who commit such 
crimes as theft are simply ‘offenders against them- 
selves,’ ” proclaims anothcr; “whatever exists in the 
universe is all, in effect, though not in form, the wealth 
of the Brahmin, since the Brahmin is entitled to it all 
by his birth,” declares a third. 

The Brahmins generally live by officiating at the 
sacred temples or pagodas, or on the alms and offer- 
ings of the devout. It would appear to be, on the 
-whole, a tolerably agreeable thing to be a Brahmin. 
Next to them, the gods love the warriors best, who 
are not quite composed of such excellent materi as 


' the Brahmins, but nearly s0; while the trading class 


are far below the warriors inturn. These three castes 
constitute the upper classes, and, as the Hiudoo re- 
ligion teaches that a man may re-appear upon the 
earth any number cf times, aad in a more or less im- 
portant position—a point to be determined by his vir- 
tues in this life, it would seem that persons born in 
these castes were very moral in their last probation, 
seeing they hold such a respectable position in thie; 


especially as they are called the “twice born,” indi- 
cating, we suppose, thereby their previous life and 
superior character. Servants and laborers are con- 
temptuously styled the “once born,” and are, there- 
fore, gevlogically speaking, “‘a very recent formation.” 

We have said that there are four great hereditary 
classes of society in India, but there are more pro- 
duced by the inter-marriage of higher with lower 
castes. Thus, if a Brahmin have a son by a woman 
of the mercantile caste, he (the son) becomes a medi- 
cal man by virtue of the mixture of grades—he is 
only fit for a doctor; while if a Brahmin woman bear 
a son to one of the trading community, his occupation 
in after life is to wait upon woman—a fact that does 
not say much for merchandising. Should a “ladies’ 
man” of this latter order, in turn, violate his caste, 
and have a son by a lady from a medical family, a 
musician is the inevitable result; this would seem to 
indicate that the nature of a musician is supposed to 
be considerably “mixed.” In this way a great many 
other grades and ranks are formed, into which each 
enters as naturally as by the decree of the gods. There 
is no jealousy between these castes; men never rise 
from one to the other, but a man may degrade his off- 
spring to a lower one than he possesses himself. 
Each class lives by, and is a little world aJl to itself. 

And now for some items of the creed of this singu- 
lar and numerous people. They hold that there is one 
Supreme deity, but the management of matters is con- 
fided by him to a trinity of deities through whom he 
manifests himself—Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer. Some of these 
deities get more attention than others. For instance, 
Siva the Destroyer, obtains more worship than either 
of the other gods, probably on the ground that he is 
the most daigerous when offended. Next to Siva, 
Vishnu the Preserver has the greatest number of 
worshipers, clearly, because it is supposed to be far 
more important to be on good terms with the Preserver 
than the Creator. Perhaps they imagine creating 
will go on any way. but he that can preserve things 
after they are created, must bea very great deity, and 
one whose favor is worthy of cultivation. 

A very singular custom among the ‘votaries of Siva 
and Vishnu is that of marking their foreheads to 
signify whom they worship. “Siva’s followers distin- 
guish themselves by a horizontal, and the Vishnu ites 
by a perpendicular mark. — 

In addition to the presiding deities mentioned, there 
are millions of inferior deities, representations of one 
or other of whom are kept in nearly every household 
for worship. Jt must not, however, be supposed that 
the Hindoo imagines that the wood or clay, of which 
the idol is composed, hears his prayer. It is a vwgar 
error ‘to imagine that the educated heathens—any 
more than the Roman Catholics, actually worship the 
image itself. They either suppose the image to be a 
mere representation of their deity, kept befure them 
to stir them up to duty and adoration, or, as in th 
case of the Hindoo, they consecrate the image to the 
deity, after which dedication they believe the spirit of 
the god is enshrined within it; and to which spirit, and 
not the receptacle or image, they bend in adoration. 

It is a common thing for devout Hindoos of the 
upper class to consecrate all their property to the 
service of one of these gods, and appoint themselves 
managers of his cstate;constituting themselves depend- 
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ents upon his bounty, living upon a small allowance 
as his attendants. At death by a will, regardless of 
’ the interests of their families, they often appropriate 
all they have to the same purposes. But one of the 
most curious arrangements connected with a Hindoo 
will is that of providing in it that, directly they are 
given over to die, they shall be taken to the banks of 
the Ganges, or some other holy river, while yet in 
their senses, there to be half immersed in mud and 
water, their mouths filled with mud from the sacred 
stream, and there left, exposed to the scorching heat 
of a burning Indian sun by day and the heavy dews 
of night, without fuod, aid, or friends, until they ex- 
ire. 

These are but a tithe of the curious facts connected 
with the ancient and far-spreading religion of India. 
Only a few prominent items are glanced at. In our 
next we propose to speak of the curiosities connected 
with the great Budhist religion of China, Thibet and 
Tartary. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
BY 
“OUR HIRED MAN.” 


“DepirrateD Morwons.”—A new light has just 
burst upon our darkened imaginations. We were 
reading some remarks by the Eclectic Magazine on 
Hepworth Dixon and the Mormons, when our aston- 
ished vision was penetrated by the statement that the 
social system of this community is “producing its 
natural fruits in the degradation of women and the— 
(what does the reader imagine?)—why “the emascu- 
lation” or debilitation “of the men.” Little as our 

\ friends may think it, this idea of the debilitated men 
of Mormondom is very valuable. It explains many 
mysteries unsolvable before. For instance, the 
writer never could account for the number of two- 
hundred-and-fifty pound men of his acquaintance 
abounding around; he never could see clearly, in fact, 
how it was there were so many men of weight in the 
community; he sees it now, they are all “debilitated 
Mormons.”’ 

Again, at the last General Conference, he sat ga- 
zing upon from five to ten thousand bronzed faces 
ageravatingly rugged and sinewy to a fault.— 
He now asks the question why was there not a white 
face among that sea of upturned countenances? Clear- 
ly enough, because they were all debilitated Mormons. 

One of the afflictions of his mountain life has 
been to see so many young men capable of the polite 
accomplishment of riding wild “bronco” horses to 
death. Why has he been thus afflicted, we ask?— 
The Eclectic Magazine replies they are all ‘“debilita- 
ted Mormons.” 

In these wintry seasons, crossing the street, we 
wind our way among twenty-five young urchins, tum- 
bling in the snow, and twenty more piled on. each 
other’s backs into young animated mountains, rush- 
ing like small avalanches, in their hand-sleighs, down 
the descending streets, to the imminent danger of 
people’s legs in general, and our editorial ones in par- 
ticular. Savagely we grunt—this comes of there be- 
ing somany “debilitated Mormons.” od 

This debilitation seems to be a splendid thing if 


you only carry it far enough: upwards of twenty 
| years ago, when the undebilitated denizens of Ameri- 


ca declared this Territory given up to desolation for 
ever, and the great undebilitated Fremont retreated 
from its horrors in disgust, a few thousand faced its 
frowning desolation and never rested till they had 
added a Territory to the American domaih trom the 
heart of the great desert. How came they thus to 
dare death and isolation? © The Eclectic editor knows 
all about it; it was because they were “debilitated 
Mormons.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Watery—Wants to know what is the good of 
folks raising their foot-paths near the ditch so as to 
leave a hollow between it and the fence? We are sur- 
prised at such a question there are so many benefits 
arising from this plan. It saves a great deal of water 
which would otherwise drain off into the ditch and run 
into the Jordan and get wasted. Water is very 
scarce in the deserts of Arabia and should always be 
saved, it may be sent for some day. Besides all this, 
a pool of water saves the paths from wearing out as 
no one will walk upon them. Plenty of water, also, 
swells up the cracks in people’s boots and keeps them 
from leaking,at least, it ought to—it does so with tubs 
anyway. Persons opposed to a great deal of water 
on the foot-paths should remember that the earth itself 
is two-thirds covered with water—more water than 
land then, is the true order of nature and should not 
be fought against. 


ANSWER TO 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nor®.—Correspondence is invited from onr friends, 


Catnorrors.—So far as we understand the Roman Catho’ic question, 
the popes do not pre end to infail bility in any matters except questions of 
doctrine In connection with the pries:hood und. r them, ihey consider 
themselves the appoi.ted guardians « this earth of ali true doctrine rela- 
ting tu faith or morals. Virtually, they believe in present Revela:ion; for 
they hold that, at any of their great councils for the decision of important 
questions of this kind, the Lord is bOund to inspire the majority of the 
Council, at any rate. to aright decision. A Catholic priest roing 
in this city. some time back. stated to us the abovein substance. He 
further said that the supposed inspiration was considered to be so ely con- 
fined to such mat ers. In reference to the temporal government of the 
pope—say fer instance, bis manigement of the so-called “states of t.e 
Charch," the pope was coneidered by Catholics to possess no more in- 
in«piration than any other person. He had to be guided by his expe- 
rience and judgment in all such matters. 


A Frienp.— We have four deliverers who act as traveling salesmen in 
the city of any one of wnom the Magazine can be had, as well as of our 
general agent Mr Joseph Andrews Any of the deliverers will receive 
orders for us. We have some specim:+n copies at the disposal of our 
trends who feel l'ke canvassing for as. They can also be had by such as 
intend to get up clubs. All persens desirous of taking the paper bnt 
doubt‘ul about raising suitable pay should give us a call immediately, 
doubtless we can arrange with them. 


E B K —We have been to the “land of steady habita” and sabb+ti-al ob- 
servances. It ix perfectly true that a m*n may not whistle on a Sunday, in 
rcetiand in some parts,at anyrate. without being considered a disturber of 
the public peace and rendering himself liable to a friendly waik with a gen- 
tleman of ‘the force” A man may not loll up agaiust a post or a corner 
w th his bands in his pockets ‘ taking stoca”™ of the passers-by. Jt is sup- 
posed, and very p-operly. that he is wanted elsewhere. A friend of vars 
ufer a discussion, one *abbath evening, with certain persona, feltso 
elated as to whistle aloud; he ouly e-caped a severe reprimand by insisting 
that he only uttered a loud -*whew * -rather a whistley one in its characrer 
it is true—bnt still only an exclamation of surpr+e!! Asa na‘ien, the 
Scotch are no" impulsive—they do notquickly manif st effection for any 
_ but where their love is ouce legitimacely gained, they are true to tae 

eath 


J. M. B.—‘'t isa common mistake to suppose that the remarkable and 
expressive words,—‘ Unless ye are one,,ye are none o* mine” can be 
found in the Bible ®&o many expressious urging union are contained in 
the New ‘lestament, toat people very natur:l.y have suppused the above 
expression to pave orizinated there ‘lhese words were uttered for the 
first time in this age at any rate, by the Prophet Joseph + mith, and are 
t > be found in the Doctrine and Covenants alone except in cases where 
they have been quoted fron there. if any of our readers can find them in 
the Bible, and will direct us to the place, we will recant spedily. 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


(Nore. are distinguished from comments or abbreviations 


—The extracts 
by quotational marks } 
THE ZOUAVE JACOB. 


(From the Birmingham Journal. | 

Paris has been ringing with stories about a non-commissioned 
officer named Jacob—presumably a Jew—who, it seems, claims 
the power of working miracles, or if not miracies, cures with- 
out any agency save his own will. His feats are thus graphi- 
cally described: 

“The Zouave admits no one to his presence who is not really 
afflicted with disease or infirmity, those who are led to the Rue 
de la Roquette by curiosity being compelled to remain in the 
wiiting room. Fortunately, I was furnished with a letter from 
his best friend, and became privileged at once. I entered the 
room with twenty of the most ragged and dirty of the whole 
mob, and am thus enabled to describe the scene. The Zouave 
was standing as if in a reverie when we entered pell-mell into 
the long, luw apartment, where the cures were performed. He 
was leaning against « wall, with his eyes half open, after the 
fashion of Somnambula before entering completely into trance, 
the only difference being in the intense light shot out from the 
living orbs beneath the drooping eyelids. He neither spoke 
nor moved while his father busied himself in arranging the 
visitors upon the low wooden benches before him. Every 
crutch and stick was taken from the infirm patients, and placed 
in the corner behind the door, amid the timid whines of the 
poor frightened creatures, accustomed to look upon the help 
afforded by these objects as absolutely necessary to their safety. 
When all were seated thus, leaning the one against the other, 
the father going close up to the son, whispered in his ear. He 
was aroused in a moment, and coming forward with a move- 
ment brusque and hurried, savoring of the military camp, and 
not in the least of the solemnity of the magician’s sanctuary, 
he walked up and down for a few mifutes before the eager 
line of sufferers. To each he told the disease under which he 
or she was suffering, and the original canse of the malady; and 
as no objection was made in any one cage, I am led to suppose 
him to have been rightin all. * He then 
passed before the line, uttering simply the words. ‘Rise and 
walk?’ The sound which simultaneously burst from the assem- 
bly could find no fitting description in any language. It was 
a sort of moaning whine, a kind of infantine wailing, evident- 
ly produced by fear and ddubt. One feeble old beggar woman, 
whose head had stopped its palsied shaking from the moment 
the Zouave had fixed his glittering eye upon her, was the one 
who gave expression to the feeling which had evidently taken 
possession of them all. ‘Oh, how can I move without my 
crutches?’ and, having turned a yearning look towards the 
corner where these old friends and supporters were standing, 
with a host of others, she began to mumble and moan moat 
agers But the Zonave looked for a moment down the 

ine, with an ominous frown on his brow, ‘as he found that not 
one of the patients had obeyed his orders. No pretension to 
the character of a prophet, or inspired seer, was there, for he 
stamped with such rude violence on the floor that the casement 
shook again. He almost uttered an oath, but it was unfinished, 
as he once more uttered the command to rise and walk, so that 


i others might be admitted in their place. 


Then came the most strange and mysterious moment of the 
wh ole ceremony. One by one did every individual seated upon 
the low wooden benches rise and stand erect. No words can 
describe the singular spectacle offered by this fearing, hoping? 
doubting crowd, as each one found himself standing firm upon 
the legs which for years had ceased to do their office. Some 
laughed like foolish children, some remained wrapped in stolid 
wonder, while many burst into the most heart-rending par- 
oxysmn of weeping. lt was then that the Zouave stretched 
forth his arm and bade them pause. All was hushed and silent 
fora moment. The pause lasted for some time. I have been 
told that it is always so, but have not been able to account for 
its necessity; and then the doer was thrown open, and the 
crippled and the paralyzed, the halt and the lame of the hour 
before, walked from that long, low, half-darkened chamber. 
with somewhat timid gait, it may be. but with straightened 
limbs and measured steps, as though no ailment had ever 
reached them. One or two gmongst the number turned to 
_ their deliverer, but the Zouave dismissed them brutally. 
‘Be off; don’t stand shilly shally. You are cured. ain't you?— 
that’s enough—now Mul LE CaMP!’”’ In plain English, 
“@ut your stick, and be gone.” 


(From London Society.) 
“HOW I FELL INTO THE CLUTCHES OF KING 
THEODORE.”’ 


[CONCLUDED.] 

At last I was summoned to the Abyssinian presence by the 
Abuna, who came for me in person. Theodore seemed much 
better tempered than on the occasion of my first visit, and 
began by asking whether I would ever have been treated in a 
more clement manner in any other country. ‘Certainly not, 
your majesty; especially not in England, where the innocent 
are incarcerated and criminals left at freedom and rewarded,” 
I replied, as coolly as he had questioned me. He seemed 
amused, and after awhile said, ‘‘That I can easily believe, if the 
British government treats its subjects in the same manner they 
have acted towards me.” 

In answer to this attack, I endeavored to look upon all the 
disagreements that had occurred between bim and Great Britain 
as caused by the lamentable ignorance prevailing in England 
respecting the manners and customs of Abyssinia, and begged 
him to remember that Queen Victoria, against whom he seemed 
to have the greatest grudge, was but an instrument in the 
hands of the parliament, and not possessing the power and 
strength his majesty did, who had but to command, and he was 
obeyed. 

“Avoonat, very true,” answered Theodore; “but that does 
not alter the facts, except in so far that I must hold the British 
parliament responsible for the insults heaped upon me, looking 
to it for an apology and reparation, and not to the- British 
Queen.”’ 

Thereupon I modestly asked what he required for the release 
of the prisoners. He answered with a great show of dignity 
and wounded pride: 

“Stern and the other missionaries have been guilty of many 
breaches of faith, and of great disrespect and treachery towards 
me, for which they have been justly condemned to death by the 
likaouent; but I, in the fulness ot my clemency. have dimin- 
ished and softened the severity of their sentence, and commuted 
it to imprisonment for life. What the law has pronounced, 
justice must carry out. Iam no robber, who makes prisoners 
merely in order to extort a ransom. I act in accordance with 
justice.” 

“Then, your Majesty, I would beg of you to treat me with 
the same severity as Consul Cameron; cast me in chains, and 
lacerate my body with the scourge. He is not more guilty than 
Iam.” Theodore seemed rather astonished; but I continued 
saying that, not being aspy nor a missionary, never having 
given him cause for anger, I never, for a moment, entertained 
any fear for my safety whilst in his dominions. He had the 
reputation of a great man; no truly great man would ever act 
so tyrannically. and ended by advising bim to cut off my bands 
and feet, and see if he could then say to his conscience, ‘I have 
acted rightly.” 

‘Will you engage in single combat with one of my knights, 
and stake your life for your liberty?” asked Theodore, when I 
had concluded. 

“No, I do not dream of it, being quite inexperienced in the 
use of the sword and lance. Besides, I should have fancied 
enough English blood had been shed for your Majesty.”’ 

‘‘How so?” he inquired. 

‘Consul Plowden was murdered because he was your friend. 
That fact might possibly escape your memory, but that youn 
should have forgotten Mr. Bell, who sacrificed his own life to 
save yours, is not what I should have expected.” 

On hearing this, Theodore became furious; for any allusion 
to Bell’s death was extremely dangerous, and, for a moment, I 
fancied it was all ove: with any chance of escaping. However, 
thrusting his sword back into its scabbard, from which he had 
half drawn it, he remarked, ‘‘I do remember him, else your 
head would now have left your shoulders.” 

Therewith his Majesty ordered me back to my residence, and 
I saw no more of bim for six weeks, during which time I plied 
the Abuna with every reason I could think of to prove how 
advantageous my release would be to himself. I succeeded in 
gaining him over to my opinion, and in consequence of the 
representations he made to the king, coupled with my own 
respectful behavior, I was again summoned to his Majesty. not 
by the Abuna, but by a certain Basha Yakoob, which I looked 
on as a bad sign, and left my prison home with some little trep- 
idation. 

On entering the audience chamber, my doubts as to the issue 
of my adventures increased tenfold, for on each side of the 
king stood a row of soldiers with their swords drawn, and 
looking, as I thought, exceedingly bungry. His Majesty was, 
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however, not bad tempered, and had me seated near to him. 
Thereupon he gave a sign; the soldiers rushed at me with their 
drawao swords. I thought at onee of giving up the ghost quiet- 
ly without any bother; but, happily for my parents, they rush- 
ed past, and, before I could recover from my surprise, returned, 
oak bearing in his band a bleeding piece of raw meat, which 
was handed to the dignitaries present, not excepting myself. 
By this time I had become so thoroughly acclimatized that I 
fancy a dish of raw baby would not have induced me to die a 
death of starvation; so I bravely attacked my portion, and 
with some difficulty managed to accomplish the feat of devour- 
ing about two pounds of tough beef, raw and crude, in some- 
thing less than seven minutes. By way of promoting digestion, 
meressa and mastic, a kind of raki, were handed round, and 
when his Majesty had satisfied himself with his favorite bever- 
age, he bade me and the Abuna Salama draw closer to him. 

“You are courageous,” he said, ‘‘and have dared a great deal; 

ou have told me the truth; I hate sycophantic fatterers and 
fare, and you remind me of the only true friend I ever pos- 
sessed. I have also ascertained that you have been guilty of 
no offence against me or my country, and herewith I give you 
your freedom.” 

The blood rushed hot and quick to my head, for I had not 
yet expected to obtain my release, and although there was not 
much to be thankful for in the king’s conduct towards me, yet 
such is the influence power has, that I thanked him truly and 
sincerely for his generosity. In fact, I put myself into his po- 
sition, and thought I should have acted very much in the same 
fashion that he did. 

Taking leave of the Abuna. whom I presented with various 
articies, I returned to Matamma very much the same way as I 
came, and soon left the dominions of Theodore behind me, 
more fortunate than any other European who happened to stray 
to Abyssinia during this period of the king’s life, excepting 
some two or three Frenchmen, who also managed to find favor 
in his eyes. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE VICEROYALTY. 


[From London Society. ] 

Ismaiel Pacha, the present head of the Egyptian government, 
whose visit to England created such notice lately, is successor 
to Said Pacha, whose avcession to power was marked by aveiy 
extraordinary and characteristic event—an event that would 
be considered horrible anywhere except in Egypt. 

The head of the family, the oldest male within certain de- 
grees of affinity, succeeds to the government in Egypt, not the 
eldest son. 

“Abbas “acha,predecessor of Said,was hated for his cruelty. 
He seemed to think no more of human life than most men do 


of canine life, and he thought less of murdering or torturing 
a human being than most men would think of putting a dog to 


death in the least painful manner. As an example. He was 


walking in the grounds of his palace on the banks of the Nile, 
when a new breech-loading gun, a fowling-piece, was brought 
to him. He was a good shot, and ordered it to be loaded with 
ball, which was done. 

At the other side of the Nile, a poor peasant woman had just 
filled ber water-pot at the river, and was walking up the bank 
with the water-pot on her head. Abbas presented the gun at 
her and fired. She was wounded in the back and fell writhing 
to the ground. The courtiers applauded the accuracy of his 

ighness’s aim, and the viceroy himself returned the weapon to 
the attendant who brought it, saying that he was satisfied with 
it. No one paid the slightest attention to the poor wretch who 
had been wonnded. She died that nigbt. 

It is not wonderful, then, such being the character of Abbas, 
that he was murdered at last. It is said that those who did it, 
his own servants, were instigated by members of his own fami- 
ly, whom he had outraged. so to do. 

Abbas was living at the palace of Benia, near Cairo, when 
he was murdered. and the chief eunuch, who discovered the 
fact in the morning. before any one else knew it, called Elfi 
Key. the governor of Caio. to theBalace. in order that they 
might together concert measures for their own benefit, before 
the event should become generally known. They decided that 
they should pnt Elami Pacha. son of Abbas. on the throne, and 
notS.id Pacha, who was then at Alexandria. and who by the 
Mohammedan law was the rightful heir. Had Elami been on 


the spot they might have succeeded, but, unfortunately for 
them, he was then at sea, having set out in a steamer two days 
before, to go to France, intending to make a tour of Europe. 
If they could sneceed in keeping the vicerov’s death a secret 
until he could be recalled, the two friends. the chief eunuch 
and the governor of Cairo. doubted not that their enterprise 
would be successful, and that the new pacha would do any- 
thing they pleased for them afterwards. The difficulty was to 
keep the death a secret. A telegram was sent to Alexandria 
forthwith, in the name of the viceroy, ordering the swiftest 
steamer available to be sent after Elami Pacha to recall him. 
Said was himself admiral of the fleet, and therefore the neces- 
sary orders had to be iseued by him. 

Carefully as Elfi Bey and the chief eunuch took their mea- 
sures to conceal the viceroy’s death, whispers were spread 
from the palace in various directions that all was not right; 
and Halim Pacha, a friend of Said, having heard of the order 
sent to Said, and having heard likewise the whispers alluded 
to, sent another message to him by telegraph, stating that the 
house he desired in Cairo was empty, and begging of him to 
come himself to oecupy it, and not to send for any other tenant. 
Halim was afraid to speak more explicitly. Said understood 
him, and did not send for Elami. 

The expedient which Elfi Bey adopted in order to conceal 
the death of the viceroy was one which probably would only 
have entered into the head of an Oriental, and which an Orien- 
tal only would have had the hardihood to execute. It was this. 
He got the dead body of the viceroy, Abbas, already more 
than unpleasant, dressed up in the ordinary clothes, ordered 
one of the viceroy’s carriages, had the corpse lifted into its 
accustomed seat, and took his own seat, as he had often done 
during the life of Abbas, at his left hand. It was given out 
that Abbas was going to the palace, which he had himself 
built, in the Desert. ten miles from Cairo, the palace called 
after him, the Abbassieh; other carriages followed, and, during 
the horrible drive, he, Elfi Bey, lifted the arm of the dead 
man occasionally. as if replying to the greetings of the multi- 
tude. Was it not horrible? In this way the drive was accom 
plished. The viceroy had gone, as on former occasions, to. 
bury himself in the Abbassieh, and there to celebrate his usual 
orgies, remote from public business. Nothing more! > 

But the truth had got wind. It was known that Abbas was 
nding Elfi Bey’s horrible drive. Said had come 
ad sent a messenger to Constantinople to an- 
nounce the faci/of Abbas’ death and of his own accession. Elfi 
still had his gwn guards in the citadel of Cairo. He daily ex- 
pected the rétarn of Elami. It was not until eight days after 
the death of Abbas that he became convinced that Elami was 
not coming—that the country had accepted Said as its ruler, 
and that there was no more hope for him. Shut up in the cita- 
del, he trembled as he thought of the revenge which Said Pacha 
would take on him, and he became finally convinced that there 
was no more hope for him. Said, in the meantime, sent to 
him to say that he looked with leniency on his transgression, 
inasmuch as it resulted from too great a devotion to his late 
master, and his family. But Elfi judged Said by himself, and 
believed that the direst tortures would he his fate when he gave 
himself up, so he destroyed himself by poison. “What a fool!”’ 
said Said. when he heard the news; “had I not promised to for- 
give him?” Such is Egyptian life in high places! 


Lone Sryce.—A lady. who was very modest and submissive 
before marriage, was observed by a friend to nse her tongue 
pretty freely afterwards—‘‘There wasa time when I almost im- 
agined she bad none.” “Yes,/’ said the husband, with a sigh, 
“but it’s very long since.” 


Scottish ANnecnotrs.—The late Lord Rutherford was con- 
versing with a shepherd, near Bonaly, amongst the Pentlands. 
and, complaining of the weather, said unguardedly, “What a 
d—d mist,” and added that he conld not conceive for what 
purpose such a thing as east wind had been created. The 
shepherd. a tall, grim figure, turned sharp round upon him.— 
‘What ails ve at the mist, sir? It weets the sod, it slockens the 
yowes, and”—with much solemnity—‘its God's wuall;” having 
said which, he turned away with lofty indignation. The same 
shepherd, one day sitting on the hillside with Lord Cockburn. 
the proprietor of Bonaly. gave him a happy answer:—"John.” 
said his lordship, observing that the sheep were reposing in 
the coldest situation, “If [ were a sheep, I would lie on the 
other side of the bill.”’ “Ah. my laird,” replied John, “but if 
ye had been a sheep, ye would hae had mair sense.” . 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


PRINCE ALBERT. 


Our Portrait Gallery this week contains but one sketch; but 
the following description of Prince Albert’s character and 
courtship, given by Queen Victoria herself, in her book re- 
- we the prince's life, is so interesting that we give to it all 

space at our command. 


YOUTHFUL CHARACTER. 


The Queen tells us that “Alber’, as a child, was of a mild, 
benevolent disposition. It was only what he thought unjust er 
dishonest that could make bim angry.” 

Speaking of him when he was seventeen years of age, she 
says, “The Prince was at that time much shorter than bis 
brother, already very handsome, but very stout, which he en- 
tirely grew out of afterwards. * He was most amiable, natural, 
unaffected and merry; full of interest in everything; playing 
on the piano with the Princess, his cousin, drawing; in short, 
constantly occupied. He always paid the greatest attention to 


all he saw.” 
HIS COURTSHIP. 

When the period of the betrothal of the Queen and Prince 
drew on, Prince Albert was in a very awkward position, for, 
although very fond of the Queen, the etiquette of courts de- 
manded, on account of her rank, that the offer of marriage 
should come from ber. This was no less difficult for the 
Queen herself. At last, by her order, the Prince was sum- 
moned to her room; what then passed is thus described: 

“After a few minutes’ conversation on other subjects, the 
Queen told him why she had sent for him; and we can well 
understand any little hesitation and delicacy she may have felt 
in doing 80; for the Queen’s position making it imperative that 


. any proposal of marriage should come first from her, must 


necessarily appear a painful one to those who, deriving their 
ideas on this subject from the practice of private life, are wont 
to look upon it as the privilege and happiness of a woman to 
have her hand sought in marriage, instead of having to offer 
it herself. 

‘*‘How the Prince received the offer will appear best from the 
following few lines which he wrote the next day to the old 
friend of his family, Baron Stockmar, who was naturally one 
of the first to be informed of his engagement:—‘I write to you.’ 
he says, ‘on one of the happiest days of my life, to give you 


. the most welcome news possible;’ and having then deseribed 
what took place, he proceeds: ‘Victoria is so good and kind to 


me that I am often at a loss to believe that such affection should 
be shown tome. I know the great interest you take in my 
happiness, and therefore pour out my whole heart to you;’ and 
he ends by saying, ‘More, or more serions!y, I eannot write to 
you; for that, at this moment, I am too bewildered.’ 

“The Qreen herself says that the Prince received her offer 
without any hesitation, and with the warmest demonstration of 
kindness and affection; and. after a natnral expression of her 
feeling of happiness, her Majesty adds. in. the fervor and sin- 
cerity of her heart, with the straightforward simplicity that 
marks all the entries in her journal, ‘How I will strive to make 
him feel as little as possible the great sacrifice he has made! I 
told him it was a great sacrifice on his part. but he would not 
allow it. I then told him to fetch Ernest. which he did. who 
congratulated us both, and seemed very happy. He told me 
how perfect bis brother was.’” ~ 

With two other interesting letters, we must bring this sketch 
toaclose. The first is a letter from the Prince to his grand- 
mother, at once describing his own feelings and what passed 
between him and the Queen at their interview: 

“Dear Grandmamma: I tremble as I take up my pen, for I 
cannot but fear that what I am abont te tell you will at the 
same time raise a thought which cannot be otherwise than pain- 
ful to you, and, oh! which is very much so to me also—namely, 
that of parting. The subject which has occupied us so much 
of late is at last settled. 

“The Queen sent for me alone to her room a few days ago, 
and declared to me in a genuine outburst of love and affection, 
that [ had gained her whole heart, and would make her in- 
tensely happy, if I would make her the sacrifice of sharing her 
life with her; for she said- she looked on it as a sacrifice; the 
only thing which tronbled ber was that she did not think she 
was worthy of me. The joyous openness of manner in which 
she told me this quite enchanted me, and I was quite carried 
away by it. She is really most good and amiable, and I am 

quite sure heaven has not given me into evil hands, and that 
we shall be happy together. 


“Since that moment Victoria does whatever she fancies I 
should wish or like, and we talk together a great deal about 
our future life, which she promises me to make as happy as 
possible.” | 

Thus tenderly and hopefully began a married life the antici- 
pations of which were more than realized; to be closed, how- 
ever, how sorrowfully for England’s Queen, all know too well. 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 


Gosstp says they are getting fond of theatrical displays in 
high places. At the Princess Metternich’s fete, given to the 
Emperor of Austria, her saloons were literally converted into 
floral temples. Even the walls of the dining-room were covered 
up by atrellis of gold lattice, on which flowering plants were 
trained to the ceiling, and covered with rare blossoms; the 
whole illuminated from behind by colored lights, of course 
producing a most magical effect. 

We are next told that the young King of Bavaria put off his 
marriage from month to month, until his proposed papa asked 
him whether be wouldn't just as soon have it put off altogether; 
to which view of matters the King was exceedingly agreeable, 
and “put off’ it was, to the great disgust of all the loyal pho- 
tographers and picture-makers of the kingdom, who had pre- 
pared a large stock of beantifnl pictures of the King—and 
Queen that was to be—showing how they looked when they 
were married. ‘A number of porcelain manufacturers had also 
got ont » splendid lot of cups and vases, each adorned with 
excellent likenesses of the happy couple, as they should have 
been. but wasn’t. 

Gossip next tells the following story as to how the cele- 
brated Count Bismarck conducted himself when he was only 
“young Bismarck,”’and a resident of Gottingen, in the days of his 

upilage. ‘Being invited to a ball he ordered a new pair of 
poots; but on the day before the ball took place he received 
notice that his boots would not be ready. Instead of submit- 
ting to his vows [zone to the ball in old boots, or staying away 
altogether), Bi8Smarck went down to the shoemaker, taking 
with him two enormous and ferocious dogs, which he assured 


. the unfortunate Crispin should tear him to pieces if the boots 


were not ready by the following morning. Not satisfied with 
this threat, he hired a man who paraded the two dogs before 
the shoemaker all through the day, occasionally thus remind- 
ing the luckless man— Unfortunate shoemaker, thou art doomed 
to death by the dogs unless the boots be finished.’ Witha 
sigh, the peor shoemaker told his wife that he must work all 
night, and so Bismarck obtained his boots in time for the 
dance. 


---— 


Eratcw.—tTh “Qnr Lecturer’ for last week, instead of the 
words “as to size we are only” etc., read, ‘‘as to MASs We are,” 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


TO PUT NUTS INTO YOUR FAR. 


Take three nuts in the left hand, show them.and take out one 
of them between your right finger and thumb, and another be- 
tween the first and third finger, This latter is not seen by the 
company. Yon then put one of them in your mouth and retain 
it there. unknown to the spectators, while you exhibit the 
second ag the one that yon pnt into your month. This second 
one vou carry to your ear, as if you meant to insert it there, 
and on replacing it in your left hand, only two nuts will be left 
instead of three, the third of which appears to bave gone into 
your ear. 


TO CRACK WALNUTS IN YOUR ELBOW. 


Conceal a very strong walnut in your right hand, and take 
two other walnuts out of the dish. Place one of them on the 
joint of the arm, and say that yon are going to break it by the 
power of your mnscles. Yon will now have one walnut in 
your arm and twoin your right hand. Close your left arm, 
and strike it an apparently violent blow with the right hand, 
at the same time clenching the right band violently. which will 
smash the second walnnt@én it, and tbe spectators hearing the 
erash will be sure to fancy that it is cansed by the demolition 
of the walnut in your,arm. Then open your arm very gently 
(for fear of dropping any of the fragments, you must say), and, 
when pretending to take out the walnut which you have plac- 


“te « you substitute for it the broken one from your right 
and. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL. 23 


EDUCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL. 


ABOUT THE ATMOSPHERE. 

bere is found to be very elastic; and, in conse- 

Bongo on every side, equal toa weight of 33 feet of 

water, or 294 inches of mercury; and this elasticity 1s found 

to decrease, as we ascend higher and higher, so as to render 
the barometer a means of ascertaining heights. 

This elasticity is equally powerful in a cubic inch of the at- 
mospbere, as in the whole mass; and an inch will raise the mer- 
cury in the barometer, as much as the whole atmosphere. One 
cannot, therefore, but wonder at the quackery, or inconsider- 
ateness of authors, who copy, one after another, the idle non- 
sense about the atmosphere pressing a man with a weight of 
30,000lbs.; when, in fact, he is not pressed to the ainount of 
an ounce; all the vessels of his body being filled with air, 
which presses outward, at least as much as the atmosphere 
presses inward, and also upward as well as downward. In 
fact, in regard to animal and vegetable bodies, the slight grav- 
ity of the air is destroyed by its elasticity. 

Comparing the atmosphere to fleeces of wool laid upon one 
another, it will be lighter or rarer as we ascend in it; or, in 
other words, its elasticity will be diminished. 

Were it all of uniform density, like water, it would be about 
five miles high; but the reflection of the sun’s rays appears to 
be affected by it at the height of 44 miles; where it is calcula- 
ted to be 4,000 times less elastic than on the surface of the 
earth. 

The blue color of the atmosphere is its natural color. Its 
power of reflection produces the universal diffusion of light. — 

On the elasticity of air, is founded the invention of the Div- 
ing Bell; by means of which an operator descends to any depth 
in water, and remains there for hours together. Weights are 
placed at the bottom to prevent it from turning; and a forcing 
pipe sends in fresh air, to supply the waste of vital air from the 
respiration of the operator. 

By means of the air pump, all the air may be drawn out of a 
large glass-vessel,and a vacuity or vacuum produced; in which, 
a great number of curious experiments may be performed, 
showing at once the properties and usefulness of air. 

In the aerial vacuum, a feather and a guinea will fall with 
equal velocity, owing to there being no resistance of air. 

If a bladder, apparently empty, be tied at the neck and left 
in it, the small quantity of air in the bladder will swell it and 
presently burst it. 

A bell will cease to sound in vacuo. 

The smoke of a candle, having no air to float in, will fall 
to the bottom by its own weight. 

No animal will live, or any light burn, in vacuo. 

A bladder, tied in the same manner, will swell and burst, if 
laid before a fire; thereby proving the power of heat to rarefy 
air. 

Common air may also be compressed, by cold or by mechan- 
ical means, into forty thousand times its ordinary space, and 
still maintain its elasticity, and on this principle is founded 
the invention of the air-gun. It bas a constant disposition to 
maintain ite equilibrium, level or equal diffusion, like water. 

Hence, if a bladder, filled with rarefied air, burst, an explo- 
sioa takes place, from the rushing of the surrounding air to fill 
the space. 

The same principle is the cause of all wind, which maybe 
traced to some local expansion or compression of air by heat 
and cold; thus, also, smoke is carried up chimneys. 

It is evident, that the density of bodies must be diminished 
by expansion; and in the case of fluids and gases, the parts of 
which are mobile, many important phenomena depend upon 
this circumstance. If heat be applied to fluids or to gases, the 
heated me change their piaces and rise; and the colder parts 
descend and oecupy their plaees. Currents are constantly pro- 
duced in the ocean and in great bodies of water,in consequence 
of this effect The heated water rises to the surface in the 
tropieal climates, and flows towards colder ones; thus the 
warmth of the Gulf stream is felt a thousand miles from its 
source; und deep currents pass from the colder to the warmer 
parts of the sea; and the general tendency of these changes is, 
to equalize the temperature of the globe. 


e One of the a foreign bodies mixed with or dissolved 


in the atmosphere, is the vapor of water which is constantly 
rising at every degree of beat, provided the force of the 
vapor aiready in the atmosphere is not greater than that of 
vapor at the existing temperature. : 

By this perspiration of the globe, 36 inches of water per an- 
num are raised from the surface of all seas or rivers, and, at 
least, 30 inches frem all land. 


In December and January, it is one and a balf inches per 
month; andin July and August, more than 5 inches. 

By this constant process of evaporation, 100,000 cubic 
miles of water are, every year, raised into the atmosphere; the 
greater part of which, at a certain height, parts with its heat 
and is condensed into clouds. 

These are carried by the winds over the land; broken and 
precipitated by the action of mountains ‘and trees; and thus 
rendered the means of watering the soil. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS... 


{x this Depar:ment, we shall not only seek to give instructions to Me 


intending to provide themselves with durable, comfortable and 
cai homes, 


BY VAUX. 


[We hope that we are presenting instructions that will-be 
consulted in years to come. In our last we, therefore, refer- 
red to slates as well as shingles, considering that the former 
will be produced here before long, especially as slate depos- 
its are known to exist in the Terrlicey.| 


BRICK WALLS, ETC. | 


Hard brick set in good mortar is an admirable material for 
building the walls of a country house, and is a mode that ad- 
mits of considerable variety in construction and finish. An 
eight-inch solid wall may be used if the building is of mode- 
rate size, but it ought not to be weakened by building floor 
Joists or furring timber into it. The wall should be a solid 
brick wall throughout. The floor joists should be supported 
on Iron rests affixed to them, and built into the wall-as the work 
proceeds. The furring strips should be the thickness of a 
mortar joint and half the width of a brick, so that, in the event 
of their decay. the walls will remain thoroughly sound. 

In city architecture the joists are commonly built into the 
walls story atter story, thereby materially weakening the brick- 
work, and causing a result in case of fire that is truly disas- 
trous, for when a hole is burned in any of the floors the unsup; 
ported joists acting as powerful levers very soon heave over 
the walls into whick they are built. 

In a range of stores built by the author the joists were sup- 
ported on stone corbels; but in domestic buildings it is gene- 
rally desirable to preserve an uninterrupted cornice line and 
for this reason the iron rests, as they take up very little room 
may be introduced with advantage in ordinary houses. One 
great point thus gained is to keep the timbers entirely clear of 
the damp external wall. 

[As iron is very dear in these parts at present, such of our 
builders as agree with the above suggestions would probably 
prefer to rest their joists in the wall beveling off the end so that 
the toe only is fastened in, the joists can then be extracted in 
case of fire without injury to the wall. We give the sugges- 


tion of the author, as we shall those of a great many others for 
what they are worth.] 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


HOW TO CUT OUT A PAIR OF PANTS. 


THe best way to cut them out isto fold the cloth double, if there is ne 
nap to it, and after having the patterns ironed out emothly, pin them all 
down upon the cloth betore using the shears at all. In this way. one can 
cut to the best advantage, and save the residue in as large pieces as poel- 
ble; they are useful not only for mending, but for slippers, cape and gai- 
ters: Mothers, make all the boys' caps from pieces saved in this way.— 
Pockets are put in first, then the “‘dreas” of the pants fin‘shed then the 
seams stitched up and pressed, then the waistbands put on. and last and 
most difficult of all, the part around the foot lined and hemmed. I find 
that pressing along time makes a great difference in the “finish” they 
have. A ‘‘goose” would no doubt be the best thing to press with, 
heavy flat-iron answers very well, if it is used long enough. 


RECIPES. 


but 

ComposrTion Caxe.—Three eggs, one-half teacupful of butter, one and a 
half of sug*r, two and a half of flour, one-half cup of sweet milk,one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, a li:tie salt. — 
tne is sufficiently rich for almost amy occasion. Favored and frosted it 
is a good loaf-cake. Baked in shallow pans it is nice for jelly cake; or ia 

tty pans for fancy eake. It is a convenient and r rule for 

ouseteeper. 

A favorite as th raised cake. Take one coffee cup 
light bread dough, one egg, one cup of engar, one-half cup of batter, 
a little salt and nutmeg, one-half tesspoonfol of soda, and raisina, if de- 
sired. Mix all togeiher wih the band very emooth. Let it stand half an 
hour, and bake, 


chanics and Artists, but to furnish hints and euggestions usefnito all 
economi- 
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